ing became general there would be another idle investment
in plant for making and distributing iUuminating gas. To
Westinghouse; and to various other engineers, came the
notion of making fuel gas for heat and power. This would
fill the natural-gas pipes and save that loss. It was further
proposed to use the existing illuminating-gas plants to make
fuel gas and save another loss of invested capital. In the
mind of Westinghouse this group of ideas grew, as was al-
ways the case. He foresaw gas producers, established at
suitable places, making gas to run gas engines; these en-
gines to drive electric generators, producing lighting cur-
rent. Then, as the art advanced, he foresaw the produc-
tion of power current in the same way. His imagination
saw the railroads of the United States lined with electro-
gas plants, the trains to be hauled and the shops to be run
by power thus produced and transmitted short distances.
This was before the possibility of long-distance transmis-
sion by alternating current was demonstrated. There was
no visible limit to the extension of this general idea.

In 1887 the Fuel Gas and Electric Engineering Com-
pany was organized and experiments were begun in mak-
ing fuel gas. Westinghouse enlisted some able engineers
and spent money and energy with his habitual courage, not
to say prodigality. Mr. Emerson McMillin seems to have
proposed rearranging and using existing gas works and was
retained as consulting engineer of the new company. Mr.
Samuel Wellman (past-president, The American Society Me-
chanical Engineers) designed the general arrangement of
a very complete experimental producer plant, and was ac-
tive in the enterprise and passed upon all plans before the
work was begun. Mr. Alex M. Gow, now of the Oliver
Iron Mining Company, was one of the engineers employed.
An adequate laboratory was provided for the constant